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FROM ISLAY TO LAMPA—A JAUNT OVER THE SIERRAS OF PERU. 


ARRATIVES of travel in 
South America are nu- 
merous, and the collection has 
been increasing with the last de- 
cade, but few of them are satis- 
factory. The erudition and liter- 
ary ability of Humboldt, Bon- 
pland, Stevens, Squier, and the re- 
maining few who have made their 
names famous in connection with 
adventure and research upon our 
gister continent, are not common 
gifts. Dry details, dreary plati- 
tudes, and long homilies are too 
often the stock in trade of travel- 
ling book-makers, and it is a relief 
beyond expression when one comes 
upon so delightful a companion 
as the tourist and savant with 
whom we propose to take a brief 
jaunt to-day. 

M. Paul Marcoy—Don Poblado 
as his fair acquaintances in New 
Spain learned to call him, has made 
& grand journey through South 
America, from ocean to ocean, and 
has given us, through the press of 
Hachette & Co., Paris, one of the 
most charming and scientifically 
Valuable works of the day. The 
publisher has made it externally a 
choice specimen of splendid book 
Manufacture, de luxe, in two vol- 








Open-air Restaurant in Islay. 


umes, quarto, of seven hundred 
pages each, illustrated with six 
hundred and twenty-six views, 
characteristic types and land- 
scapes, richly engraved, and twen- 
ty maps from the author’s own 
designs, 

Marcoy sets out with a gay, 
bounding humor that accompanies 
him to the last, and, even when he 
has the arid plain and the gloomy 
mountain-pass to depict, he does 
it with a light-hearted joyousnegs 
that is even more than French, for 
it indicates a sound physical or- 
ganization in good health, and a 
happy disposition, 

He makes the quaint little port 
of Islay, in 17° 1’ south latitude, 
and 74° 30' west longitude, hig 
point of departure for the trip 
across the continent, Islay is q 
dreary place, although it enjoys the 
distinction of being the commer. 
cial and customs entry port of 
the department and city of Are. 
quipa in Peru, the latter country 
having been selected by our ex- 
plorer for his first adventures. 

“Every year,” says Marcoy, 
some thirty or forty vessels from 
Europe or North America, bound 
to Valparaiso and intermediate 


“ 
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ports, hug this coast and touch at Islay, for supplies of country prod- 
uce, that are kept there in readiness for them at certain seasons, For 
a few days, an appearance of life galvanizes the port and its dull village 
on the shore; and the echoes accustomed to repeat only the plainings 
of the wind, and the cries of the wild sea-fowl, resound with bac- 
chanalian refrains, and shouts in divers tongues and dialects. Then 
the passing ship weighs anchor again, and every thing subsides into 
its ordinary monotony.” 

One bright morning in July, which is a winter month in that lati- 
tude, the jovial Frenchman finds himself in the company of boon com- 
panions, in the cabin of the Vicar of Bray, a three-master from Liver- 
pool, enjoying a farewell repast at the invitation of the captain, who is 
to sail next day for the Brazilian port of Santa Maria de Belem do 
Para, Marcoy has laid him a wager that he will be able to cross the 
continent by land, and reach the same place, in less time than it will 
take his nautical friend to complete the voyage. A hearty English din- 
ner is before them, with legs of mutton and barons of beef, inter- 
spersed with some marine delicacies in the shape of different kinds of 








as the Quebrada of Islay, leading out of the village over the hills, and 
in the direction of Arequipa, the first place of destination. 

“ The road, continuing to ascend, conducted us, with many a zigzag, 
to a small table-land of irregular form that commanded the environs, 
An ajoupa, or shelter, formed of a tattered piece of matting, propped 
up on poles, stood in the centre. Under this shade, some women in 
rags, and children with dishevelled hair, and clad in no other cos- 
tume than their own cuticle, crouched among huge jars and a variety 
of other earthenware vessels. A low table, on which were displayed 
fried fish, and that species of fucus which the Indians call cocha-yuyu, 
or lake-sweet, indicated one of those open-air restaurants so common 
in Peru, These viands, powdered, as they were, with volcanic ashes in 
place of pepper, were not inviting to behold; but our muleteers were 
not the folks to stop at such trifles. Their first care, as they came up, 
was to question the hostess rudely in their way, and to order a double 
portion of these dusty dainties, along with the jug of chica.” 

From this point onward a succession of wild and picturesque 
scenery presented landscape after landscape of novel outline for the 


The Track across the Pampa. 


fish, fresh and smoked, and “ the whole seasoned with the red pepper 
of Cayenne, the cacazouéze of the Antilles, the orocolo of Peru, East 
Indian curry, and Harvey sauce.” These incendiary viands were be- 
sprinkled with copious libations of port and sherry, double and single 
beer, gin and brandy, and followed by a dish of coffee delicious enough 
to set all the goats of Yemen dancing, served in little bowls instead of 
cups. Very naturally the occasion does not conclude without some 
animated demonstrations by the company; but our friend Marcoy, dex- 
terously managing to avoid the heavier spirituous artillery, slips away 
before the fun grows fast and furious, and retires for rest to the dwell- 
ing of a balsero or fisherman, of the type of which, as seen on the Are- 
quipa coast, we give an illustration. 

On the ensuing day, after a final parting, the Vicar of Bray set sail, 
and Marcoy simultaneously started on his land-journey. Muleteers 
and guides in front, and the gentlemen-riders- bringing up the rear, 
the cavalcade started at once along the wild and desolate pass known 





traveller’s note and sketch book. Immense masses of rock, hill-sides 


dotted with huacas or tombs, in which thousands of mummies repose; 
the roads, bordered with a profusion of heliotropes, scenting the ar 
with delicious vanilla-odors, and overhung with gnarled and twisted 
olive-trees ; while all around were traces of extinct volcanic action. 

The Pampa of Islay, a sea of sand sixty leagues in length and twen- 
ty in breadth, was now to be crossed, and, trusting to the instinct ¢ 
the mules to select the best path, after heading them in the right & 
rection, the travellers flung their reins loose on their necks, and let 
them have their own way. The sagacious animals immediately broke 
ranks and formed again in column, a strategical arrangement which 
they prefer, no one can tell exactly why. 

The trip across this desert has its dangers ; the wind from the se 
changes the sandy surface continually, obliterating hillocks, filling 
cavities, and transforming the scene from hour to hour. The pamp* 


guides, however, find unerring directions by consulting the su uu 
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daytime, and the stars at night. The position of the starry constella- 
tions is, moreover, reénforced for night guidance, by the remains of 
animals who, in perishing of exhaustion, have left their bones to bleach 
upon the waste. The direction of these mournful landmarks, their in- 
cination to the right or the left, and the greater or less distance sep- 
arating them, are regarded as indicating the correctness of the route 
pursued by the caravan, Repulsive as their appearance may be in 
other points of view, the sight of them is, for the reasons above stated, 
always looked upon with satisfaction, since they serve to mark the 
track. 

“We had been moving onward for some time,” writes Marcoy, 
“scrutinizing the depths of the pampa, and descrying nothing that 
looked like these remains, when a cry that parodied the ejaculations 
of the ancient Sibyl was heard : 

“*The bones! the bones! 
who was conducting our column. 
point indicated by the guide’s ges- 
ture, and at the extremity of the 
plain, to the southward, we could 
make out a whitish belt which re- 
sembled the veins of saltpetre, or 
of sea-brine crystallized, which are 
frequently found in these regions. 
Upon the direction of our guide, 
who held that we should pass these 
grisly landmarks to the windward, 
we obliqued, and advanced directly 
toward them. 

“These bones, -grouped in little 
heaps, and ranged in a single line 
that stretched away to the horizon, 
were more or less white, and pol- 
ished according to the lapse of time 
during which they had lain there. 
Among them I recognized a human 
hand, by its symmetrical arrange- 
ment, although our people, to whom 
I made the remark, asseverated that 
the wind alone had indulged in that 
freak. But when I showed them 
certain skulls of horses and mules, 
in the auricular cavities of which 
some impious hand had inserted 
thin bones to look like horns, and 
others through the nasal orifices of 
which fleshless ribs had been thrust 
in imitation of tusks or trunks, the 
mozos of the party roared out laugh- 
ing, and thence I concluded that 
these ‘merry jests’ had been the 
work not of the wind but of some 
members of their own class, on a 
day of drunken revelry.” 

The solitary baiting and lodging 
house or tampu in the midst of the 
Pampa is the theme of some lively 
and amusing description, and we 
give the bill charged for a bare 
room, a jug of water, and a dish of chicken-stew, for the Europeans 
of the party, three in number, to show that “modern ideas” have 
Penetrated even the South American wilderness. The account, which 
was chalked on a piece of plank, and was presented by the host with 
* flourish, read thus, all in one line: Vel-agu, 4.16.—Chup-suma, 
60.80, and may be separated and summed up as follows : 


Look!’ It came from a veteran arriero 
Every eye was turned toward the 


Vela—a candle—4 reals. 
Agua—water—16 “ 
Chupé—soup—60 “ 


Suma—total, 80 reals. 


Thus, the candle—-tallow, and stuck in the neck of a beer-bottle— 
Fn for half a dollar, the water for two piastres, and the chicken- 
stew for seven and a half, making about ten dollars in all for the even- 


ing repast on the desert. 
Another day's journey brought the cavalcade in sight of the snowy 








Cereus and Opuntias. 





Andes, lying beyond the pampas, and the country around them, arid 
and parched on all sides, was studded only with the wild cereus or 
vegetable wax-candle, and the opuntias, which form the chief vegetation 
of this strange region. 

Here the turtle-dove, which we are so accustomed to welcome in 
the budding forests of southern Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, 
in the spring, becomes the traveller’s source of keen complaint. It 
sounds its mournful accents, as he is pleased to term them, in every 
nook and corner ; among the volcanic cinders of the coast ; in the quartzy 
sands, and on the rocks of the Sierra; under the trees of the heated 
valleys, and even in the poetical rhapsodies of the natives, who, not 
content with calling it urpilla chay, “ dear turtle-dove,” compare their 
women to it—a figure of speech which Marcoy fails to appreciate. 

After passing the mountain border, and reaching the opulent valley 
of Arequipa, discovered and cultivated in the thirteenth century by the 
fourth Inca, Mayta Capac, the Frenchman grows quite warm in his de- 
scription of the magnificent scenery, 
the beautiful villages, the rich fauna 
and flora, and the agricultural wealth 
of the district. “From Sachaca to 
Yanahuara, a league distant, the road 
is admirable, and the level coun- 
try is cultivated with care. The 
fields of Indian corn, clover, and 
potatoes; the patches of golden 
wheat; the streamlets bordered with 
huge willows; and the clay-thatch- 
ed houses, white, clear blue, and 
pale rose-colored in their various 
shadings, made up a panorama most 
agreeable to the eye. From point 
to point, beneath arbors overhung 
with laden vines of yellow citron- 
fruit, above which fluttering pennons 
of the Peruvian national colors in- 
dicated a rural wine-shop—the wine- 
shops in the towns have only a wisp 
of straw for a sign—men and wo- 
men of sepia complexion, with float- 
ing hair, and many-colored garments, 
sip the rough country wine, rattle 
their three-stringed guitars, blow on 
the cracked reeds that they call 
flutes, romp, embrace, and fill them- 
selves with good cheer, after their 
peculiar fashion, with a running ac- 
companiment of cries, oaths, and 
shouts of laughter, and wind up by 
going to sleep with their heads in 
the shade, and their feet in the sun, 
in attitudes that would enchant an 
artist in that line.” 

“These scenes of local manners, 
to which our companions paid but 
little attention, familiar as they are 
with them from childhood, caused 
me, I confess, extreme pleasure, 
I enjoyed them as a curious looker- 
on and as a philosopher. The pictures thus ready made, and rich 
in life and color, amused my gaze, while they, at the same time, 
furnished me serious food for thought. I frequently caught myself 
discoursing upon the nature of man in general, and particularly con- 
cerning that of the natives whom I saw, as I passed by, luxuriating be- 
neath the shade of the viny arbors that serve them for dwellings, tents, 
and parasols, as well. ‘Happy race!’ I exclaimed, at the same time 
giving my mule a thwack with the loose end of my bridle, to check the 
gluttonous instincts that continually made him turn toward the citron- 
vines—‘ people worthy of the golden age, who can breakfast on a potato 
baked in the ashes, sup upon a raw onion, and even go without eating 
altogether, if needs be, provided they only have something to drink; 
who slip through life, to the soft accords of the flute and the guitar, 
troubling themselves but little concerning a dilapidated hat, or a pair 
of torn pantaloons ; regretting nothing, aspiring to nothing, not even 
a new shirt’ ”’—but we refrain from further quotation of the passage, 
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Interior of a Chamber at Arequipa (Old Style). 


which we fear has a slight tendency to satire in its laughing pe- 
riods, 

At Arequipa, our gay comrade tarries long enough to give us a 
glowing portraiture of that fine old monastic town, with its rich Span- 
ish architecture and queerly-costumed people. The modes of life and 
manners in the numerous convents of the place greatly interest him, 
and he makes us feel, in his vivid sketches of their interiors, as though 
we had been familiar inmates. 


A Post-house in 


The massive stone houses of Arequipa, with huge carriage-en- 
trances, wide court-yards, jutting balconies, and vaulted roofs, are 
objects of peculiar interest—associated, as so many of them are, 
with the period of Spanish dominion. Their interior fittings are not 
luxurious, excepting in the houses of foreign merchants or Arequipans 
of distinction, who put wall-paper on their finest apartments, only as 


| a special adornment; whitewash, touched off with flourishes in red, 
| blue, and green paint, is the rule. 


the Sierra Nevada. 
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The small amount of furniture that adorns them is of two kinds : 
the Spanish style, chopped out of solid wood as though with an axe, 
and painted white or sky-blue, interspersed with roses and daisies, re- 
lieved with a few threads of gilding ; or the Greek imperial style, such 
as Jacob Desmaltess manufactured wholesale in 1804—mahogany 
sofas, with sphinx heads and griffins’ feet, chairs with backs represent- 
ing the classic lyre surmounted by a helmet, or 4 trophy of arms; the 
whole covered with cassimere, the color of coffee and cream, or the 
fawn’s breast, with stamped rosettes. While taking an inventory of 
these doubtful splendors, the eye discovers here and there, half hidden 
in the shadow, or stowed away in some corner, a finely-carved chest, 
an altar-stand of black oak, cut as delicately as a piece of lace, or an 
arm-chair, stately enough for an abbot, and lined with Cordova leather, 
on which the flowers of vermilion and gold are nearly effaced. These 
articles, dating from the Spanish conquest, seem to protest against the 
wretched taste of their neighbors. 

The details of Arequipan life, especially of the wiles and fascina- 








nasal organ, of sufficient force to set it bleeding, or a good mouthful 
of garlic. The latter prescription, Aeroic as it seems, was preferred, 
and acted like a charm. The first post-house reached that afternoon 
was closed, and the party had to push on as far as Huallata, where 
they did not arrive until nine o’clock at night. 

“ Built upon an isolated eminence, beset by all the winds, and buf. 
feted by every storm, often enveloped, too, in icy fogs, this was one of 
the most frightful sites that I had seen on the whole line of the Andes, 
from Terra del Fuego to the equator.” 

A rousing fire of llama-chips, and the culinary attentions of the 
Indian in charge of the place, made the evening and night pass com. 
fortably enough inside, despite the bitter cold. The Andes may be 
crossed at all seasons without excessive danger, by the aid of experi- 
enced guides; but the most favorable months are April and Septem. 
ber. During his July descent, on the day following the sojourn above 
described, our adventurous Frank and his party were caught in a 
tremendous snow-storm, oddly interspersed with heavy thunder and 


The Hospitality of the Sepulchre. 


tions of the city belles and chacareras, are sufficiently amusing, and 
might tempt us to linger, were our space less limited. 

From Arequipa to Lampa was the next stage of this interesting 
journey, and it begins with the pampilla or small sandy desert north 
of Arequipa, and the wild life of the charcoal-burners encamped in 
that direction. The latter speak the guechua or idiom of the country, 
but understand Spanish, and are a race greatly resembling the gypsies 
of the Old World. These people, accustomed to ply their traffic be- 
tween the mountains and the town, are the best of guides to the passes 
of that portion of the Andes that now lies in the traveller’s path. 
The first night is passed at Apo, the nearest station in ascending the 
Sierra Nevada. There the thermometer already marks from twelve to 
fourteen degrees below zero, and the snow-clad peaks of the loftier 
mountains are in full view. The next day, the stranger, still ascend- 
ing, feels all the horrors of the soroche, so called in the quechua dialect, 
or sickness occasioned either by the rarefaction of the atmosphere, 
or the mephitic exhalations among the antimonial deposits of these 
mountains. The choice of remedies was between a blow upon the 





lightning. This brought them to a dead halt, and compelled them to 
take refuge in a strange structure—‘a sort of edifice composed 
of enormous separate blocks of stone, with one huge monolith for 
a roof. A small window, pierced at the height of a man’s stature 
from the ground, illuminated the interior but dimly. The sepulchre, 
for such it was, measured about ten feet square, by eight in height. 
Its walls, sloping like those of the Egyptian structures, and of formi- 
dable thickness, had probably withstood the tempests of centuries. I 
asked my guide what he thought of it, and what was the tradition con- 
nected with this tomb ; but the snow, in penetrating the man’s cloth- 
ing, had sealed up his usual stream of eloquence, and he answered 
with a yawn merely these words: ‘It is the work of the Aymaras 
pagans.’ ” 
These Aymaras were the ancient people of all in South America, 
whose traditions mention the existence of four other suns earlier than 
the present one, and who occupied the country long before the estab- 
lishment of the Incas. Their most peculiar custom was their habit of 
deforming the skulls of their infants, and giving them a conical shape, 
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by compressing it between bits of board lined with cotton, and fastened 
with strong ligatures. 

One of the most pleasing episodes of this expedition through the 
grand Sierra is thus mentioned : 

“ After an hour’s advance, I discovered on my right, hidden by the 
sinuosities of the surface, a pretty little river which wound away joy- 
ously between the rocks, fringing them with a thread of foam. I 
pointed it out to Nor Medina, the guide, who told me that it was the 
same streamlet of water that I had seen issuing from a rock, near the 
post-station of Apo. Twenty leagues’ descent through the snows of 
the Andes had wrought this wonder. ‘Thus empires rise and grow,’ 
I said, and my guide smiled approvingly. The road we were following 
soon approached the river, and permitted us to ride along its banks. 
In places where there were no stones, its surface expanded gently over 
a bed of quartzy sand, so white, so fine, and so soft to the gaze, that, 
for a moment, I was tempted to alight, draw my boots and stockings, 
and trip along with it to the unknown abyss in which it was to plunge. 





the first lake, I discovered another exactly like it, but situated on the 
right bank of the river along which we were riding. Nor Medina hast- 
ened to inform me that from these two lakes, the first called Coricocha, 
or the Lake of Gold, and the second, Colguecocha, or the Lake of Silver, 
the river which we had seen take its rise at Apo, and which, until 
then, had been known as the Rio de Cuevilla, took the name of the 
Rio de Compuerta.” . 

To pursue the Andean journey would be to follow a succession of 
quaint incidents intermingled with graphic descriptions of mouatain 
and plain, valley and hill-side, seen in novel forms, and under the 
strangest peculiarities of climate and situation. The mountain villages 
with their rude inns ; the primitive manners and costumes of their in- 
habitants ; their superb scenery ; their crystal lakes and foaming cas- 
cades, and the odd traditions with which the descendants of the Span- 
ish race, as well as the native tribes, whose curious civilization seems 
to date farther back than all the records we have of Asiatic or Euro- 
pean history, invest them, afford Marcoy exhaustless subjects of nar- 

















The Lake of Gold and the Lake of Silver. 


The day drawing to a close, did not allow me to indulge this fancy. 
I contented myself with dipping the tin cup I carried with me, attached 
to the end of a string, and which served me on my journeys for tum- 
bler, bowl, and tea-cup, into the stream, and drank a few mouthfuls 
of its limpid, ice-cold water. As the environs offered neither post nor 
pascana where we could pass the night, and the hamlet of Compuerta, 
the guide told us, was still two leagues distant, we spurred our horses. 
The afternoon storm had swept the sky clear of even the smallest 
cloud. At that hour, there was not a speck on the vast azure dome, 
which the setting sun was tinging with deep orange and purple. As 
We trotted along, we came to a small lakelet, less than a mile in cir- 
cuit, fringed with the broad-leaved tortoras or Peruvian bamboo, Juncus 
Peruvianus, ‘This limpid drop of water, in which the heavens mirror 
themselves,’ as the poet has it, served as an asylum for flocks of web- 
footed fowl, cranes, wild ducks, divers, and teal, who disported over its 
surface, and uttered their nasal cries as night drew on. A notch, open- 
ing in the rim of this basin, allowed its superfluous waters to escape into 
4 ravine that communicated with the river. Two hundred paces from 





ration and comment; and when, at last, the traveller, descending the 
eastern slope of the Sierra, comes in sight of Lampa, the reader seems 
to have been passing with him through the windings of some ingeni- 
ous and glowing romance. Nor is the jaunt without its scientific mar- 
vels. Marcoy encounters them at every step, and his story of a gigan- 
tic humming-bird imbibing the poisonous although honeyed juices of 
the Eranthis gracilis, at a height of twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, between Cabana and Lampa, is not the least of them. 

The arrival at Lampa is at a happy time, and under most auspicious 
circumstances. Don Firmin de Vara y Pancorbo is the wealthy per- 
sonage to whom Marcoy bears letters of introduction. The traveller 
arrives at night, after his long and toilsome mountain-passage, and 
finds the house he inquires for, the best-illuminated, and one of the 
largest and handsomest in the place. When he alights with his guide, 
and knocks at the door, the host himself, summoned by a servant, 
comes out and meets them, in joyous humor, with a hearty welcome: 
This is Saint Firmin’s day, he tells them, and, as he is a bachelor, he 
has just assembled a few mercantile friends, and some charming ladies 
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of the’ place, to celebrate the festival of his patron saint. So the 
honored stranger must come in and join the merry party. 

“Without giving me time to thank him, the merchant took my arm 
in his; and drew me toward the stairs. When we had reached the 
landing, he flung open a door, and ushered me into a large apartment, 
sparingly furnished, but illuminated @ giorno, where I saw some fifteen 
persons of the two sexes, seated around a table.” 

The new guest is received with enthusiasm, notwithstanding his 
travel-stained attire, and, having been allotted a seat in the midst of a 
bevy of Peruvian beauties, is plied by them with all the choicest dishes 
and finest wines accessible, seasoned with merry glances from the 
brighest eyes, and words of enchanting compliment from lovely lips. 

Our gay stranger, if he loses something in the estimation of the 
men, because, instead of being a commercial agent, he is but a 
scientific traveller crossing the continent, note-book and sketching- 
pencil in hand, gains with the ladies, whose curiosity is at once aroused 
by this slight dash of mystery and romance. The younger ladies 





A Dinner Party at Lampa. 


raise their glasses—only to the interesting Frenchman. But, as in 
all other cases of the same kind, since the world began, this fatal pref- 
erence leads our hero into unimaginable troubles. The more elderly 
ladies, between whom he happens to be seated, jealous of the atten- 
tion he concedes to the smiles of their juvenile rivais, use their elbows 
as interpreters of their grief and indignation, to the damage of poor 
Marcoy’s ribs. The catastrophe that ensues we allow him to relate : 
“As I was quaffing a glass of wine with my Clotho—such was the 
mythological name I had given to the lady on my right, because I did 
not know her real title—the lady on my left, whom I called Lachesis, 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Amiable stranger, take this last morsel for my 
sake.’ I turned very quickly, so quickly indeed that the morsel in 
question, which, I afterward learned, was a fowl’s liver, went into my 
eye, instead of my mouth, and, as the fair one had previously seasoned 
it well with powdered allspice, I felt as though a thousand needles had 
pierced the crystalline lens at once. The vociferations that burst from 
me on the instant, uncontrollably, made all the guests spring to their 








feet, and every one asked what the enigma meant. My neighbor, in ¢ 
word or two, explained what had happened. Her perfect coolness af 
the moment, while I was suffering unspeakable torment, completed my 
exasperation.” 2 

Fresh water and wet-towel applications soon restored comfort tg 
our wounded hero and harmony to the party, and a second phase of 
their happy gathering was reached. “ At our host’s word of command, 
the mozos in waiting swept off the remnants of the repast, removed the 
table-cloth, and placed upon the board one of those richly-cut glasg 
punch-bowls, of the size of a small pail, which Germany manufactures 
and exports to Peru. Our Amphytrion then emptied into it six bottles 
of bordeaux, four of sherry, and two of rum, and sweetened and per. 
fumed the whole with sugar and nutmeg. Finally, into, this incendiary 
mixture, known as cardinal, he dropped a: strawberry, which plunged, 
disappeared, and then rose again to the surface.” 

The sport then consisted in passing the huge goblet around the 
table, each guest endeavoring to snap the strawberry, but only, ig 
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reality, getting a good draught of the punch. “This pretty pastime” 
says the chronicler, “called fishing for the strawberry, and of which 
a learned bishop, Melchior de la Nava, who lived at Cuzco, in the B® 
ginning of the eighteenth century, is said to have been the invent, 
is for the Peruvians of the Sierra but an honest pretext for copiow 
libations. The poor fish for the strawberry in a large glass of chicka 
—the small beer of that region—and the rich make an expensive mit 
ture of fine wines and foreign liquors. Intoxication is the commem 
‘snug harbor’ into which all these fishers of strawberries inevitably 
sail.” 

While the scene above described does not indicate any very stale 
ling progress of the temperance cause, there are, after all, maay 
worse places on earth than Lampa, with its verdant plain and majestic 
mountain-ranges ; its herds of llamas, alpacas, and oxen; its cige™ 
ette-smoking fair ones; its chicha-drinking peasants, and even its 
roysterers of both sexes who dance the zapateo, and “ fish for the straw 
berry.” 
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